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SEEK AND FIND; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH ERNEST THORNTON BECOMES AC- 
QUAINTED WITH MISS KATE LORAINE. 


* E are getting a capital breeze. over 
here,” said my friend Bob Hale, who 

was seated at my side in the Splash. 
“There is always plenty of wind over here 
when it comes from the north-west,” I replied. 





It was one of the last days of May, and the 
weather, which had been chilly and disagreea- 
ble during the preceding week, was warm and 
pleasant. I had been to school, as usual, in 
my boat, and was taking Bob out for a sail, 
intending to land him at Parkville before dark, 
and return to the cottage of my uncle beyond 
the town. I had made one long stretch with 
the wind on the beam, nearly over to Cannon- 
dale; in fact, the water was beginning to shoal 
off the point half a mile to the northward and 
eastward of that town. 

Along the shore of the lake for two or three 
miles on each side of Cannondale were many 
beautiful residences, occupied by wealthy peo- 
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ple, who were attracted to the locality by the 
pleasant but not picturesque scenery. It was a 
delightful region for a summer sojourn, though 
many of-the people were permanent residents. 

‘Well, Bob, we must come about or get 
aground,” I continued. ‘* Where shall we go 
now?” 

** Anywhere you please, Ernest. I enjoy 
sailing wherever you go, though I like running 
along the shore, where you can enjoy these 
fine gardens, and occasionally look in upon a 
pleasant party, especially if they happen to be 
singing, or playing a lively game.” 

‘*That’s just my idea; and we will follow 
the shore round to Parkville. The wind will 
favor us all the way.” 

I put the Splash about, and with the wind 
on the quarter, laid a course which kept the 
boat within a few rods of the shore. From 
the beach in the rear of many of the houses, 
little piers, not more than three or four feet 
wide, were extended into the lake, for the con- 
venience of embarking and landing in the 
boats, with which nearly every dwelling was 
supplied. We were approaching one of these 
piers belonging to the first house beyond the 
Point, when Bob and myself were startled by a 
shrill scream, which caused both of us to 
spring to our feet. 

‘* What does that mean?” demanded Bob. 

“JT don’t know. I can’t see anything,” I 
replied. 

‘* Is it somebody overboard?” 

‘*T don’t see any one. It came from the 
garden beyond that first pier.” 

“‘There it is again,” said Bob, greatly ex- 
cited, as the scream was repeated. 

We were not long left in doubt in regard to 
the person who had uttered the cry; for a girl 
immediately emerged from the foliage of the 
garden, and ran down to the end of the pier, 
where she paused and looked timorously be- 
hind her. We looked anxiously for the cause 
of her terror, almost expecting to see a bear, a 
wolf, or at least a savage dog, in pursuit of the 
hapless maiden. The young lady was nicely 
dressed, and seemed to be fourteen years of age. 
Of course Bob and I were both willing ‘to do 
or die” in her defence, though we were just 
then rather too far off to be of instant service 
to her, even if any savage beast had assailed 
her. 

‘* What’s the matter with her?” said Bob; 
‘* she appears to be frightened out of her wits.” 

‘** IT don’t see anything to alarm her.” 

“ Nor I.” 

But then the young lady screamed again, 
and we saw a lady rushing out to the place 
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where the girl was, at the end of the pier. 
The latter seemed to be fearfully agitated; and 
giving one more agonizing cry, she leaped into 
the lake, just as the lady was on the point of 
seizing her by the arm. 

Bob and I were thrilled to the depths of our 
being by this exciting scene. I had already 
put the helm up, and the Splash was headed 
directly towards the young lady, who was strug- 
gling in the water. The wind carried her 
away from the pier about twenty feet, when the 
Splash reached the place, and I ran her be- 
tween the girl and the shore. 

‘* Save her! save her!” cried the lady on the 
pier. 

“Take the helm, Bob,” I shouted, throwing 
the boat round into the wind, and springing 
upon the half deck. 

I was prepared to jump overboard, if it was 
necessary; but it was not. I had seized the 
short boat-hook, as I went forward, and with it 
I hooked into her dress. Drawing her towards 
the boat, I seized her by the arm, and lifted 
her on board. She had been in the water but 
a few moments, and had not lost her con- 
sciousness; indeed, she appeared not to have 
suffered at all from her bath. I at once con- 


cluded that she was one of the young ladies 


whom I had frequently seen bathing on the 
beach, and that the water had no terrors to 
her. I had not seen her swim, though the 
water was over her head. 

I placed her on one of the seats as soon as I 
had pulled her out of the water, expecting her 
to faint, or do some other womanish thing. She 
brushed the water from her eyes, and bending 
down sé that she could look under the foresail, 
she caught a glimpse of the lady on the pier. 

‘‘Take me away from here —O, do!” said 
she, bestowing a pleading look upon me. 

‘“‘ Where shall I land you?” I asked, in gentle 
tones. 

“Anywhere but here — don’t leave me 
here,” she replied, earnestly, and hardly less 
agitated than when she had leaped into the 
lake. 

“But you are wet through, and you may 
take cold,” I suggested, mildiy. 

“I don't care ifI do. It makes no difference. 
Take me away from here.” 

‘Where shall I land you?” I asked again, 
puzzled by her singular conduct. 

‘I don’t care where; but if you land me here, 
I shall jump into the lake again.” 

Bob Hale had put the helm up, and the 
Splash had filled away again on her former 
course, which was bearing us away from the 
pier on which the lady st‘ll stood. 
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“Shall I come about?” asked he, apparently 
satisfied that the only thing we could do was to 
jand the young lady on the pier. 

“Not just yet, Bob,” I replied, fearful that 
a change of our course would increase her 
agitation. 

“J am very much obliged to you for what 


you have done for me,” said the dripping: 


maiden, who paid not the slightest attention 
to the condition of her clothing, and was 
wholly absorbed in her own thoughts, which 
were painful enough to give her face an ex- 
pression of agony. ‘I hope you will not think 
Jam ungrateful, Ernest Thornton.” 

“I do not think so,” I replied, astonished to 
find she knew my name. 

“And I shall be ever so much more grateful 
to you if you will take me away from this 
place,” she added, with a beseeching look. 

“] really don’t know what todo. Youcalled 
me by name, just now, but I do not remember 
to have seen you before.” 

“Perhaps you have not, but I have seen 
your boat so often that I feel acquainted with 


“May I ask you to tell me your name?” 

“Twill tell you, but you will not know me 
any better. It is Kate Loraine,” she replied, 
more calmly than she had yet spoken. 

I was certainly no wiser for what she told 
me, though I knew that Loraine was the name 
of the people who lived in the house nearest to 
the Point. 

“Who is the lady on the pier?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Loraine,” answered she, with a visi- 
ble shudder, though I could not tell whether it 
was caused by the mention of the lady’s name, 
or by the cold chill of her wet condition. 

“Is she your mother?” I continued; and it 
seemed to me that her answer to this question 
would enable me to decide whether or not to 
land her on the pier. 

“No, no!” replied she, with the most deci- 
sive emphasis. 

“But your names are the same.” 

“They are; of course she has my father’s 
name.” 

Icould not see why that followed, but I did 
not like to carry my questions to the point of 
impudence. 

“Ts your father at home?” 

“My father is dead,” she answered, in a 
very sad tone. 

“Excuse me, if I ask who the lady is that 
stands on the pier?” 

“Mrs. Loraine.” 


“And not your mother?” 
“No!” 
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‘You seemed to be running away from her, 
when I heard you screaming.” 

‘*T was; she was trying to catch me.” 

Perhaps Miss Kate Loraine thought I was 
very obtuse, but 1 could not understand the 
relation between the parties, and I had not the 
faintest idea why she was running away from 
Mrs. Loraine. Iwas not willing to believe 
that a-young miss like her intended to resort 
to such a desperate remedy as suicide for any 
real or imaginary sufferings. 

*‘ What shall we do, Bob?” I asked, turning 
to my companion, completely nonplussed by the 
circumstances. 

“T don’t know what to do. It seems to me we 
ought to return the young lady to her friends,” 
replied he. 

“I have no friends,” interposed Kate, and 
the tears started in her eyes; ‘at least I have 
none in Cannondale.” 

“Don’t you live at Mrs. Loraine’s?” asked 
Bob. 

“Yes; but I shall live there no longer.” 

*‘ You say she is not your mother?” I added, 
returning to the point I had twice left. 

‘* She was my father’s wife, but she is not 
my mother.” 

‘‘She is your step-mother,” I continued, as 
the light flooded my dull brain. 

“She is; I do not wish to speak ill of her, 
but I do wish to keep away from her. She is 
not kind to me, to say the very least.” 

I pitied her, and I saw by Bob’s looks that he 
was not at all behind me in the outflow of his 
sympathy. I had read stories enough about 
‘“‘ awful step-mothers ” to form an idea of Kate’s 
situation, though I had no prejudices against 
step-mothers, as such. Bob Hale’s father had 
married a second wife, but Bob and his sister 
would never have known from her treatment of 
them, that she was not their own mother. 

If Kate was not a very pretty girl, she was 
certainly a very interesting one. Her form 
was grace itself, but her eyes were all that was 
pretty about her face; and when I looked at her 
I was not willing to believe it possible that any 
one, and especially one bearing her father’s 
name, could ill-treat her. 

By this time the boat had gone to the farther 
corner of the lake, and it was necessary to 
brace her up or come about. I went aft to 
take the helm, and Kate followed me, taking a 
seat at my side. I put the tiller hard down, 
and the Splash came about, heading towards 
Cannondale. Our passenger was quick to dis- 
cern the course, and became quite excited 
again. 

“You are taking me home again!” exclaimed 
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she. ‘O, Ernest Thornton! you will not do 
that. Let me land here, anywhere, even on 
that island, but do not give me back to her.” 

*¢T don’t know what to do, Miss Loraine; 
but I think you ought to have dry clothes at 
once.” 

“Have pity upon me, and do not take me 
home,” pleaded she. 

She was so agitated, that I became alarmed; 
and to pacify her, I came about again, and 
steered for Parkville. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH ERNEST LISTENS TO THE STORY OF 
MISS KATE LORAINE. 


Leaps te the day was warm and 
the sun shining brightly, or our gentle 
passenger must have suffered severely from the 
effects of her voluntary bath. Ido not know 
that I ever felt more embarrassed and per- 
plexed than I did when I sat in the Splash that 
day, with Miss Kate Loraine at my side, her 
dress hanging “‘slinky” and dripping upon her. 
Certainly there was nothing sentimental in the 
affair, for, though I was willing to become a 
knight errant in a good cause, the situation 
was so awkward that I could not enjoy it. 

Bob Hale was as much in trouble as I was, 
and he could not tell what to do any better 
than I could. Neither of us was willing to 
assume the responsibility of taking the young 
lady from her home on the strength of her own 
assertion that her step-mother abused her. 
There was two sides to every question, and 
with the brighter example of Mrs. Hale before 
us, we were not disposed to regard her as a 
monster without giving her a hearing. 

Kate was quite composed again when she 
found the boat was headed towards Parkville, 
instead of Cannondale. One thing was very 
much in her favor; she was not willing to 
speak evil of the lady who abused her. She 
had told us no more than was necessary to 
explain her position. Her demeanor did not 
indicate anything malignant in her heart; on 
the contrary, her conduct exhibited a degree of 
Christian forbearance which was hardly to be 
expected of one who had been abused. 

“«T have heard all about you, Ernest Thorn- 
ton,” said Kate, as the Splash stood over 
towards Parkville. 

‘* Have you, indeed? I was not aware that I 
‘was celebrated enough to be talked about,” I 
laughingly replied. 

‘You are; and ever since you beat the 
‘Champion in the race with the Adieno, I have 
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looked upon you as a hero. I have often 
wished that I might see you close to.” 

She was close enough to me now to make me 
shiver when I looked at her, she was so wet 
and drabbled. 

‘Perhaps I am a kind of one-horse hero 
among the boys,” I added, for the sake of say- 
ing something. 

“And among the girls, too,” said she, 
promptly, if not boldly, though there was a 
degree of simplicity in her manner which pre- 
vented me from giving her words an unfavora- 
ble construction. ‘‘I have heard them in Can- 
nondale and Parkville tell what a bold, brave 
fellow you are.” 

“T am very much obliged to them and to 
you for the good opinion of me. If you have 
confidence in me, that will answer my present 
purpose.” 

She looked curiously at-me; and taking ad- 
vantage of this favorable current of sentiment, 
I put the Splash about on the other tack, so 
that she was again headed towards Cannon- 
dale. Bob looked anxiously from Kate to me, 
and from me to Kate again. He expected 
another storm of emotion from her, and so did 
I; but I had decided upon my course, and was 
fully determined to carry it out, even if it 
broke the heartstrings of my fair passenger, 
I was sorry to be so ungallant as to resist the 
will of a young lady, but my conscience would 
not let me interfere with the domestic arrange- 
ments of Mrs. Loraine, without giving her a 
chance to defend herself. 

“They say you are a smart boy, Ernest 
Thornton,” added she, apparently without 
noticing the change in the course of the boat. 

‘‘ Perhaps I am—I don’t know,” I replied. 
“T am afraid if I take you over to Parkville, 
people will think I am smarter than I ever was 
before.” 

““Why?” asked she, bestowing a painfully 
anxious glance upon me. 

“Don’t you think it would be rather smart 
for Bob Hale and me to run away with a young 
lady like you?” 

‘“‘Run away with me!” exclaimed she, with 
a troubled look. 

‘“‘ What should we do with you after we had 
landed you?” 

“‘O, I won’t give you any trouble at all— 
not a bit.” 

‘‘ We don’t mind the trouble, Miss Loraine; 
we were only thinking what would become of 
you.” 

“TI have an uncle in New York city —my 
father’s brother. If I can only get to him, it 
will be all I want,” she answered and her 
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fature course seemed to be clear enough to 
" But how will you get to New York?” I 
asked. 

«J don’t know; I would rather walk than 
stay at Cannondale any longer.” 

“Hayen’t you written to your uncle?” asked 
Bob. 
“No; I don’t know what his first name is; 
and Mrs. Loraine won’t let me write any letters. 
I wrote one once, and directed it to Mr. Loraine, 
New York, but she burnt it up.” 

“Do you think you could find him?” 

“J am sure I could. I would call on every 
one of that name in the city. Why, Ernest 
Thornton! You are going back to Cannon- 
dale!” exclaimed Kate, as she happened to 
glance ahead, and saw the shore not far distant. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Loraine. Just now 
you said Iwas a hero, and a smart boy, and 
all that sort of thing. My friend Bob Hale, 
here, is as smart and as much of a hero as I 
am,I assure you. Between us two we will do 


what we can for you,” I interposed when she 
began to exhibit signs of another outbreak of 
emotion. 

“That's so!” added Bob, decidedly; and he 
was always ready to back up anything I said 


or did. 

“Now, keep cool, Miss Loraine,” I continued. 
“Don’t be a bit afraid, and Bob and I will see 
you through, if we have to stand on our heads 
and walk through fire and water to do it.” 

“You are very kind, and I am very much 
obliged to you,” replied she, with a shudder, as 
she glanced at the pier, a quarter of a mile off, 
on which Mrs. Loraine was still standing. 
“But don’t make me go there again.” 

“Now, Miss Loraine, you must be reason- 
able,” said I, in the gentlest tone I could com- 
mand, albeit I was not much accustomed to the 
refinements of young ladies’ society. “It would 
not be right for Bob and me to carry you away 
from your home. People would think hard 
of us.” 

“Then I don’t want you to do it,” she 
replied, in tones of resignation. 

“We don’t know anything about the affairs 
at your house.” 

“Thave told you the truth.” 

“We do not doubt that; but you only say 
that Mrs. Loraine is not kind to you.” 

“She is not.” 

“Do you mean that she abuses you?” 

“I do mean that,” replied Kate, with some 
hesitation, which evinced an unwillingness to 
acknowledge the fact. 

“What has she done to you?” 
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‘* She locks me up in one of the attic rooms 
for weeks together,” she replied, bursting into 
tears. 

“ Don’t cry, Kate ; what does she lock you up 
for?” asked Bob, when I paused. 

“‘T suppose I am very naughty, sometimes, 
but I can’t help it,” sobbed she. 

‘Then she locks you up to punish you for 
being naughty — does she?” 

Yes.” 

Bob looked significantly at me, as much as 
to say that he did not wish to have anything 
to do with ‘‘ rescuing” a young miss who had 
been shut up for being naughty. 

‘* If she would only be kind to me sometimes, 
I could bear it all. If she only smiled on me 
even once a month, I think I should not com- 
plain. But, O, it is so terrible to be locked 
into your chamber, and stay there day after 
day for a whole week!” moaned she, with a 
convulsive quiver. 

‘* When did she lock you up last?” continued 
Bob, who had taken the investigation into his 
own hands, when Kate showed a willingness 
to answer. 

‘“¢ About a week ago.” 

‘* A week ago? I thought you said she kept 
you in your room for a week?” 

‘*So she does, and she only let me out this 
forenoon.” 

“What did she lock you up for last time?” 

‘“‘ For taking such long stitches hemming her 
handkerchief.” 

‘For taking long stitches!” exclaimed Bob, 
with something like horror in histones. ‘‘ Did 
she shut you up a week for this?” 

‘*She did; and she fastened the blinds of 
the chamber so that I could not open them.” 

‘Did you refuse to take short stitches?” I 
asked, fearing there might be some aggravating 
circumstances. ; 

** No, I did not, indeed. I hemmed the hand- 
kerchief just as I always did, and I did not 
think the stitches were too coarse,” she replied, 
wiping away her tears with a wet handker- 
chief. ‘It was done just like this one,” she 
added, exhibiting it as a specimen of her 
work. 

Neither Bob nor myself was sufficiently 
skilled in sewing craft to judge of the quality 
of the work, but the stitches did not seem: to be 
very long. We compared the hemming with 
that on our own handkerchiefs, but were not 
able to detect much difference. 

‘¢ When did Mrs. Loraine shut you up the 
time before that,” I asked, handing her the 
handkerchief. 

‘*T had not been out three days.” 
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‘¢ What was it for that time?” 

** Because I pulled up some flowers in the 
garden which were just coming up. I thought 
they were weeds; and I’m sure I didn’t mean 
any harm.” 

*¢ How long did she shut you up for this?” 
asked Bob. 

‘Eight days.” 

‘‘ What do you do in your chamber while 
shut up there?” I inquired. 

** Nothing.” 

** Don’t you have books?” 

“O, no! If I did, I shouldn’t mind it so 
much.” 

“Don’t you sew?” 

‘No; I’m not allowed to do anything,” she 
answered, with a convulsive sob. 

I could hardly keep from crying myself, and 
I-was almost choked by my efforts to keep 
down myemotions. I had kept the boat away 
from the pier, in order to afford time for this 
inquiry, and the Splash was now off the Point. 
I put ‘her about, and ran before the wind to- 
wards the pier again. 

*‘ Are you willing to tell us what the trouble 
was to-day, before you jumped into the water?” 
said Bob, tenderly. 

‘She told me to water the flowers in her 
garden, and I was doing it. She kept telling 
me how to do it, and what to water, and I tried 
as hard as I could to please her; but I was so 
frightened lest I should do something wrong, 
that I trod on a peony, and broke it down. 
She was very angry, and immediately told me 
to go back to my room, and stay there another 
week. O, if you only knew how I dreaded that 
room! If you only knew how gloomy and sad 
Iam when shut up there! If you could only 
feel how long and heavy the hours are there, 
you would pity me.” 

“*T do pity you!” said Bob, warmly. 

‘*T begged her on my knees not to shut me 
up. I felt then that I would rather die than be 
shut up again, for I only got out this morning. 
That’s my room,” said she, with a shudder, as 
she pointed to an attic window in the rear of 
the house. 

‘Miss Loraine, we will stand by you!” I 
exclaimed, with enthusiasm, for my feelings 
had been strongly worked upon by her story. 
‘*But you must go to the house, and get warm 
clothing. Bob and I will go with you.” 

‘** But I shall be sent to my room at once.” 

_ “If you are, we will get you out this very 
night, if we have to lift the roof off the house 
to do it.” 

Kate was fearful; but whatever happened, 
we were determined that she should have dry 
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clothing. I ran the Splash up to the pier, 
where Mrs. Loraine was impatiently waiting 
for the boat. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
——_—___ 


THE DOG OONVENTION. 
Cur-tailed from the Original Report. 
BY SYLVESTER DOGBERRY. 


[PROCEEDINGS OF THE LAST Dar, AND FinaL 
ADJOURNMENT.) 
9 rns member from the Dog River district 
wanted to know what objection there was 
to their being taxed, some stress having been 
laid on that, as the bipeds had to pay the tax, 
and a good dog was worth paying for, and 
represented value as much as United States 
bonds. 

Dog Carlo replied, if his worthy friend had 
been running on four legs so long without 
scenting out that matter, that in two or three 
barks he could make it plain to him. The fact 
was simply this — that men were fond of dogs; 
they liked to have them trotting at their heels, 
to amuse their children, to catch their rats, and 
to frighten away beggars and burglars; but 
they were not willing to pay for the privilege, 
except with an occasional bone like that fur- 
nished by the celebrated Old Mother Hubbard, 
very happily alluded to on the floor of this 
convention; but the meat had already been 
scraped off at table, the bone boiled for soup; 
to get any meat from it would be a hard job— 
and so the poor dog had none. The moment 
the tax-gatherer came in at one gate the dog 
was kicked cut at the other; his master would 
not own him, and he was driven forth a mis- 
erable vagabond, to fall a victim to the first 
bounty-jumper, or boy with a pistol in his 
hand. Is this reasoning plain to my friend’s 
instincts ? 

The other. I bow-wow to it. I will bark an 
alarm along the banks of Dog River. 

Dog Bose rose to remark, but was silent, and 
presently twisted himself into all manner ofcon- 
tortions, snapping furiously at his tail, his sides, 
and his legs. He was indeed stung to the quick 
in twenty different places successively by anen- 
emy to his race — the wicked flea! But at last, 
having got the offender between his teeth, he 
cracked him with an explosion like that of 
a torpedo. Then having smoothed his visage, 
he vroceeded. He belonged to a respectable 
class, who did not go cheek by jowl with every 
stray cur (some disapproval), viz., the watch- 
dogs of the country. They were the best 
police. They neither accepted bribes, nor went 
to sleep at their posts, but took the offender 
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by the throat, and held him too, whether he 
was after picking tomatoes or picking a lock. 
They were not barking dogs who never bite, 
nor biting dogs, so much; but they got a good 
grip, and held on; while your fierce bull-dogs 
tore every one to pieces — man, woman, or 
child — indiscriminately, without ever ‘‘ coun- 
tenancing” a person to find out who he was. 
(Growls from the bulls.) They could not com- 
plain of ill treatment while in their prime; but 
when they lost their teeth, grew rheumatic and 
old, then they were coaxed out into a field 
and shot. 

Dog Snap. Of course; a dog is grateful, a 
man is not. A dog loves his master, his mas- 
ter loves his own interest. It was the same 
way with a worthy horse. He would drudge 
in the harness till old age came on; but then 
he was turned out to die. In fact, men did the 
same thing to one another; how, then, can we 
expect better treatment from them ourselves? 
An old man was of no account in this country. 
He was afraid that such talk would amount to 
nothing; but if they thought that the Human- 
itarian Society could help them, let them try. 

Neptune said that men were not devoid of 
good traits; that some of them had almost as 
much affection as dogs had. He could quote 
an instance to prove this. He held in his paw 
an invitation for the members, or as many of 
them as had a taste for the fine arts (grins and 
yawns), to go and see a splendid piece of sculp- 
ture in Mount Auburn Cemetery; it was the 
image of a faithful dog who had mourned 
himself to death on his master’s grave; and 
greater honor could not be bestowed on the 
greatest biped than by having him carved in 
full size on a monument. 

A rather diminutive puppy, with a white 
patch over his eye, and with a somewhat 
sneaking expression, wanted to know how far 
picking and stealing were allowable. His 
master lived on mush and milk, which, for his 
part, he could not stomach; consequently, he 
was obliged to go a scenting, and insinuate his 
nose where he otherwise would not. He would 
call at the neighbors’, and perhaps help him- 
self to a sausage or two, or a joint of beef, or 
a surloin, a steak, if it were handy, a chicken, 
a partridge, a spare-rib, bit of pork, veal; small 
things, like tripe, cutlets, or sweetbreads; a 
leg of lamb, when in season; and rarely a 
fresh salmon, or haddock — these last not for 
himself, but because he was on good terms 
with the cat. ‘What cat that is not fond of 
fish?” He should be glad to have a little light 
on this subject. 

Fowler. What is your master? 





White Patch. May it please your distin- 
guished dogship, he is a government con- 
tractor. 

Fowler. O, well, he is a high dignitary. 
Ask him what is his own practice; and what- 
ever he does, follow him. It becomes all dogs 
to follow their masters. 

Neptune. Certainly; like master, like dog. 
Is there any more business before the conven- 
tion? Some of us are tired of sitting down 
here on our haunches. We don’t wish to pro- 
tract this convention to the dog-days — not 
those of us who are in favor of free speech 
and opposed to muzzling. The foxhounds 
want to go to a chase, and the terriers have 
got some rats to look after. For my own part, 
I have promised to go home and frolic with 
the children. I move you that we adjourn. 

Fowler. Dogs! you have heard the motion. 
All you that are in favor of it will please to 
say bow-wow. 

Omznes. Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 

The venerable Jowler now rose, with much 
emotion, and his eyes suffused with tears. As 
president of the body, he then delivered his 


ParRTING SPEECH. 


Fellow-Citizens of the Republic of Dogs, and Members 
of this Council: — 

It is time for us to go home, or we shall be 
advertised in the newspapers. I congratulate 
you on the harmony which has marked this 
assembly. There have been but two or three 
fights, which might have been worse; and 
but a few bites, which were mere flea bites. 
(Grins.) There is no truer proverb than that 
every dog must have his day, and a short day 
at that. It is true there are distinctions among 
us; big dogs and little dogs, white and black, 
all varieties and races, but all of one blood, 
and all equal before the law. Let me counsel 
you to strive with all your muscles to he good 
dogs. Do not growl at everything which 
comes in your way, fly at those who haj:pen to 
be in rags, bark all night to keep sick people 
awake, or indulge in prowling. Be content 
with such bones as are thrown to you, pro- 
vided that they have any meat on them! If 
need be, help yourselves to an occasional 
joint, but be very careful. Have no bones 
of contention among yourselves. Above all 
things, abstain from sheep-killing; for I tell 
you that if that charge can be proved against 
any of you, it will bring you to the halter. If 
you don’t want to be shot, be careful not to 
chase after 1 -rn-yard fowls, nor scare domes- 
tic cats up int. trees, nor worry cows with a 
crumpled horn, else you may get a toss. Re- 
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turn peaceably to your respective kennels, and 
I hope that you may find your pups and fam- 
ilies in good health. 

He then proclaimed the conyention adjourned 
sine die; on which the dogs rose, and, for some 
minutes, set up a continuous roar in a full 
chorus, in which base, treble, and tenor were 
blended — so obstreperous that it could be 
heard for miles; and the echoes of it came 
back from the woods, the rocks, and the hills 
which skirted the crystal stream of Dog River. 


——_—_———_—— 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 


Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BESSIE LOVELL.” 
I. The Fairy’s Visit to the Cottage. 


Ne by a very high mountain — so high 
that no one had ever been able to climb 
to its summit — there once lived, in a little 
house, a poor widow and her son. He was 
only twelve years old; but while his mother 
worked for their support, and went out to sell 
the various articles she had made, he took care 
of the house and garden. When he had put 
everything in order in the cottage, and had 
hoed and weeded the garden, he would mend 
his own clothes, or his mother’s shoes, or 
make benches and tables, or something else 
that was useful. How he did all this, no one 
could tell; but he did it, and he and his moth- 
er were very happy and contented. She loved 
him very much, as she had reason to; and was 
more than willing to toil for him; but at last 
she was taken sick. 

Not being acquainted with any doctor, and, 
besides, having no money, she was in a great 
deal of trouble. 

Poor Adelbert, her child, was as perplexed 
as she. He knew of no medicine that would 
cure her; and all he could do was to sit by 
her an1 give her water when. she was thirsty. 
There was nothing else to give her, for she 
was to» sick to eat the dry, hard bread that 
kept him alive. 

She grew worse and worse, and could neither 
swallow anything nor speak a word; and she 
no longer recognized the child who knelt and 
sobbed by her bedside. 

In his. distress, Adelbert cried out, “ Fairy 
Benevolent! Fairy Benevolent! come to our 
help! Save my poor mother!” 

He had hardly spoken these words, when a 
beautiful being, in rich, shinine garments, 
came gliding in at the window, - .d, in a sweet 
voice, said, ‘‘ What do you w: it me to do, my 
little friend? You called me, and here I am.” 
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Dropping on his knees before her and clasp- 
ing’ his hands, he replied, “If you are the 
Fairy Benevolent, O, save my mother, for I am 
afraid she.is going to die and leave me all 
alone in the world.” 

The fairy’s heart was touched. She gave the 
boy a look of pity, and then, without Saying a 
word, approached the bedside of the poor wo- 
man, and, bending over her, examined her 
carefully, and breathed in her face. After do- 
ing this, she turned to Adelbert, and said, — 

“It is not in my power to cure your mother, 
my poor child; but you can do it, if you have 
the courage to undertake a journey that I will 
mark out for you.” 

‘“‘ Where shall I go? O, tell-me!” exclaimed 
Adelbert. ‘‘ There is nothing I wouldn't do 
to save my mother.” 

‘You must go in search of the plant of life, 
that grows on the top of that high mountain 
you see from the window,” replied the fairy; 
‘‘and when you have found it, you must give 
your mother the juice of it, and she will be 
well immediately.” 

‘*T’ll start now,” said Adelbert; ‘‘ but who 
will take care of my poor mother while I am 
gone? O, she will die!” he sobbed out; “she 
will die before I get back!” 

“Do not be troubled, dear child. If you go 
in search of that wonderful plant, your mother 
will have no need of anything until your re- 
turn. She will remain just as she is now until 
you come home again. But you will have to 
encounter a great many dangers and bear a 
great deal of fatigue before you will find the 
plant, and you will need courage and perse- 
verance.” 

“O, I’m not afraid that my courage or per- 
severance will fail. Only tell me how I shall 
know this plant from all the rest that cover the 
mountain.” 

‘“‘ There is a doctor living on the mountain 
where this Alant of life grows,” said the fairy; 
“and you must tell him that I sent you, and 
he will then give you a stem of it.” 

Adelbert thanked the fairy and kissed her 
hand, and, after covering his mother with kiss- 
es, put a piece of dry bread into his pocket and 
started, the fairy looking after him, and won- 
dering at the courage of the little boy who had 
gone off alone to climb a dangerous moun- 
tain, when all who had ever attempted it had 
perished. 


Il. The Raven, the Cock, and the Frog. 


Boece young traveller had set his face to 
wards the mountain, and he walked with 


a resolute step, although, instead of reaching 
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it in half an hour, as he supposed he would, 
he walked all day before coming even to the 
foot of it. 

When he had gone about a third of the way 
towards the mountain, he came across a raven 
that had been caught by one of its claws in a 
trap some one had set for him. The poor 
creature was struggling, but all in vain, to 
make his escape, when Adelbert cut the cord 
in which he was caught, and freed him; and 
the raven flew off on swift wing, calling out, 
“Thank you, my brave boy; thank you. I 
will see you again.” 

Adelbert was astonished to hear a raven 
speak, but he went on his way without any 
delay. A few hours afterwards, as he was sit- 
ting in a grove resting, eating a piece of his 
bread, he looked up and saw a cock flying be- 
fore a fox. The cock, in spite of all his efforts, 
was about to be taken by the fox, when Adel- 
bert caught the panting fugitive and hid him 
under his coat. The fox, not knowing that 
his prey was in safe quarters and out of his 
reach, flew on after him. Adelbert sat perfect- 
ly still until the pursuer was far out.of sight, 
and then he let the cock go. 

“Thank you, my brave boy; thank you. I 
will see you again,” said the cock, as he darted 
away. 

After he had sat long enough in the grove 
to get rested, Adelbert went on his way to- 
wards the mountain. When he had gone some 
distance farther, he came upon a poor frog, 
who was about to be attacked by a serpent. 
She was trembling violently, but was so para- 
lyzed with fear that she didn't move from 
where she was, or make any attempt to escape. 
The serpent was adyancing rapidly towards 
her, with his mouth wide open, when Adelbert 
caught up a stone and threw it at him with so 
true an aim that it lodged in his throat and 
strangled him, and the frog went off leaping 
with joy, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ Thank you, my 
brave boy; thank you. I will see you 
again.” 

As Adelbert had already heard a raven and 
a cock speak, he was no more surprised to hear 
a frog talk, and he went on his way. He soon 
reached the foot of the mountain; but, to his 
great. distress, there lay a broad, deep river 
spread out before him, and forbidding all ap- 
proach to the mountain. What to do he didn’t 
know. 

#4 Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘I shall find a bridge, 
or a boat, or some shallow place that I can 
walk through.” 

So he strolled along by the river, looking 
for some way of getting over it; but he found 
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that it went all around the mountain, and that 
everywhere it was deep and broad, and that 
there was no boat anywhere. Seeing no way 
of reaching the mountain, he sat down on the 
shore and wept bitterly. At last he called to 
the fairy. 

‘* Fairy Benevolent! Fairy Benevolent!” he 
cried out, ‘‘come to my help! Of what use 
is it to know that on the top of the mountain 
is a plant that will save my mother’s life, if I 
cannot go any farther?” 

Just then the cock, whom he had saved from 
the fox, appeared and said, — 

‘The fairy has no power to help you gain 
the mountain top; but you saved my life, and 
I want to show my gratitude; so jump on my 
back, and, upon the word of a cqck, you shall 
be carried safe over.” 

Although he was afraid he should fall into 
the water, Adelbert took his seat on the cock’s 
back without a moment’s hesitation. At first, 
however, as the cock started to cross the river, 
the timid rider leaned forward and clung to 
his comb; but finding that he was carried 
skilfully and firmly, he straightened up, and 
soon felt as safe as if he were on horseback. 
The river was very broad, and it took twenty- 
one days to reach the opposite shore; but 
during -all this. time Adelbert was neither 
hungry,. nor thirsty, nor sleepy. When they 
touched the shore, the cock gracefully spread 
his wings and disappeared, carrying with him 
the hearty thanks of the young traveller. 

A moment after the cock was gone, Adelbert 
looked around and saw that the river was gone 
too. Nothing was to be seen but dry land. 

‘¢ No doubt one of the genii of the mountain 
has been trying to defeat me,” said Adelbert 
to himself; ‘‘but with the help of the Fairy 
Benevolent I shall soon reach my journey’s 
end and get the plant.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


NDIA is different from America, not only in 
its climate, plants, and animals, but also in 
the dress and appearance of its native inhab- 
itants. These consist chiefly of two classes — 


Hindoos and Mohammedans. All the natives 
of Hindostan are dark-faced, though there is a 
great variety of colors among them, — some 
being almost black, and others nearly as light 
as a dark-complexioned European. If you 
should look at the different shades of a piece 
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of mahogany, you will get a good idea of the 
color of many of the natives. Their features 
bear a resemblance to those of the English; 
and they do not have short, woolly hair, like 
the negroes, but straight, black hair, which 
some of the men, as well as the women, allow 
to grow long, and which they wear done up in 
a queer little knot on the back of their heads. 
Some of these swarthy people are very beauti- 
ful, and withal exceedingly vain. They en- 
deavor to make themselves still more beautiful 
by wearing a great many ornaments. They 
have an especial fondness for ear-rings. They 
carry it to such an excess that sometimes four 
or five of solid gold are worn in each ear! 
They think that by decking themselves out 
with all the jewelry they can obtain, they add 
a great deal to their appearance; and in noth- 
ing is their barbarous taste more strikingly 
displayed than in the size and abundance of 
their ear ornaments. If you could see the 
thickness of some of them, you would hardly 
believe that they could be actually inserted in 
the ear. But by a preparatory process the 
lobe of the ear is so distended that they. are 
worn very easily. 

Perhaps you would like a description of this 
process. An opening is made in the ear in 


childhood, at first only large enough to admit 
a wire. Soon this opening is made larger, 


and a little cotton introduced.. Next they 
insert a roll of oiled cloth, and a peculiar 
native shrub, which probably has no name in 
English. When the hole has become large 
enough, a ring of lead an inch in diameter is 
introduced. Gradually three or four more 
rings are added, and by their weight the lobe 
of the ear is drawn down almost to the shoul- 
der! When their ears have become thus dis- 
tended, the leaden rings are removed, and very 
handsome ones inserted in their stead. 

These ear ornaments are made of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones; and the poorer classes 
wear them made of brass, or stained glass. 
Some wear wooden ones, — determined to have 
ornaments of some kind, though they cannot 
afford more expensive jewelry. They are very 
clumsy and curiously shaped, — some of them 
resembling a little box, with a cover that 
screws on, and inside of which they place 
charms, to keep away the devil, as they say! 

This rude people also wear nose jewels. 
They put quantities of ornaments on their toes 
and ankles, wearing as many rings on their 
toes as on their fingers. They particularly 
love to adorn the big toe. They likewise-have 
various marks with which they decorate por- 
tions of their bodies. Perhaps you have read 
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how the South Sea Islanders tattoo themselves 
in order to improve their appearance. The 
natives of India do not practise this kind of 
tattooing; but the marks which they do use 
are almost as disfiguring as those which make 
some of the inhabitants of Oceanica so hide- 
ous. These marks, which they consider high- 
ly ornamental, vary among different sects, 
Thus one class of devotees rub ashes on their 
foreheads, and also apply them in streaks on 
their breasts and arms, occasionally besmear- 
ing their whole bodies with them. Another 
class draw a perpendicular red line on their 
foreheads, and a white one on each side of it, 
which, meeting with the first, forms a trident. 
Still another ornamental mark is a small cir- 
cle, which they call * pottu.” It is either red, 
yellow, or black, and is stamped right in the 
middle of the forehead. Many of the women 
wash their faces in a sort of yellow water, 
which they take great pains to prepare. Some 
color their teeth and gums black, thinking it 
preferable to their natural whiteness. Teeth 
of this inky blackness seem to be their especial 
admiration, for they try to show them all they 
can after they have thus improved upon na- 
ture! 

This people also make a paste of sandal- 
wood, and sometimes rub themselves with it 
from head to foot. When they have made 
these marks which I have described, and 
loaded themselves with ornaments, they are 
very proud of their appearance; and it is 
amusing to see the complacency with which 
they strut around, reminding one of the pea- 
cock, that is so vain of its fine feathers. 

The dress of the Hindoos is remarkably sim- 
ple. A piece of uncut cloth about three yards 
in length and one in width, wrapped around 
the loins, forms the attire of the common peo- 
ple. Frequently a sort of shawl, consisting 
of a long flowing cloth called a “ chudder,” is 
thrown around the head and shoulders. The 
women especially envelop themselves in the 
chudder.. The native ladies of rank almost 
encase themselves in cloth and silk, — their 
cloths or chudders being sometimes twenty 
yards in length, and which they wrap around 
them in many folds. The native gentlemen 
wear turbans and loose flowing trousers, some- 
what in imitation of the Mohammedan style 
of dress. To protect them from the sun, many 
use “jappies,” which are a sort of hat, made 
out of palm-leaves, and woven together with 
thin strips of bamboo. The rim is often of 
immense width, in order to shield the face of 
the wearer from the scorching sun. It is fas- 
tened on the head with a cord and tassels, and 
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is rather a queer-looking affair, answering the 
purpose both of a hat and an umbrella. 

Perhaps you would like to know in what 
kind of houses these natives live. They are 
generally nothing but low huts, and are only 
one story high. These lowly dwellings are 
made of earth, and are thatched with straw, 
except in the cities, where tiles are used. The 
house is divided into several rooms or com- 
partments, and, to civilized eyes, would seem 
almost unfurnished, for they do not make use 
of beds, and chairs, and tables, as we do, but 
spread down mats when they wish to sit or 
sleep. 

I shall have a good deal to tell you, in future 
sketches, about the manners and customs of the 
people of India, as well as their religion and 
superstitions. Though sunk in the lowest 
depths of heathenism, these poor natives are 
still interesting. Christian missionaries have 
done much good among them; and many 
efforts are now being made to improve their 
condition, both socially and morally. In this, 
as in all heathen lands, the position of woman 
is a menial one; and in almost everything 
she is the slave of her hard task-master, man. 
The wife is made to bear the heaviest burdens, 
while the husband lives in comparative indo- 
lence. The women do much of the out-of- 
door work, while the men attend to many 
domestic concerns. Some of them “take in 
washing,” and hire out to “sew.” I will tell 
you more fully about the native tailors and 
washermen in a future sketch. Some of these 
swarthy ‘‘lords of creation” also embroider 
most beautifully! The men and women have 
so changed places that it would seem very odd 
to children in America. 

In the next sketch I will try to explain caste 
toyou. This is an ancient and sacred institu- 
tion of the Hindoos, and has been a great 
hinderance to their progress in Christianity, 


+ 
——_—_~—_—_—_—— 


THE SQUALL. 


BY GEO. S. BURLEIGH. 


TH a graceful swing of her broad white 
wing, 
Our shallop leaves the cove; 
She bends her beak to the passionless cheek 
Of the slumbering wave, as if to seek 
Some soft caress of love. 


Out of the East, like a viewless Christ, 
The breeze comes walking the deep; 
Down from the land, and over the strand, 
Waving us on with invisible hand, 
In a motion calm as sleep. 
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Softly away, o’er the slumbering bay, 
We slip like a silent dream; * 
While the sun from his throne in another zone 
Smiles back on the realm that but now was his 
own, 
With a graver, yet tenderer gleam. 


But a dark shape looms! and suddenly booms 
O’er its ridges a thunder-gun; 

As if, from the deck of a corsair black, 

At a shot o’er our bows, the sail falls slack, 
And we wait that his will be done. 


Blotting the Isle and the sun’s warm smile 
With the shadow of his frown, 
The pitiless Squall, in midnight pall, 
Rises and marches, sullen and tall, 
With a hoarse shout trampling down! 


As the gale careers, our broad wing veers, 
To catch it on shoulders strong; 

And leaping now, with a hissing prow, 

A rolling furrcw of white we plough, 
And with pearl-dust sow it along. 


Like a feather afloat on the storm, our boat 
Flies quivering over the bay; 

Our cheeks, aflush at the headlong rush, 

Catch fire from danger, and over the crush 
Are stung by the singeing spray. 


And, turned once more to the darkening shore, 
From the westering sun grown pale, 

The loud blasts cling to our straining wing, 

And the seething waves chase after, and fling 
Their salt rain over our wale. 


The waters reel below our keel, 

And the clouds reel over the sky; 
The dark-green deep is aghast in the sweep 
Of angry winds, that howl and leap, 

And toss the white caps high! 


Then Hurricane, with the slanting rain, 
Whips down the billows’ pride; 

And a powdery spray, over all the bay, 

Floats and flutters, with graceful sway, 
Like the veil of a dancing bride. . 


Like a cannon-shot, hurled flaring hot 
Through the rent of a ’leaguered wall, 
The sun burns back, through the torn storm- 
rack, 
And kindles to blazing the gray and black, 
Clouds, woods, and waters all. 


Our path towards home, through the flashing 
foam, 
Is a rainbow’s glorious fire! ° 
The fervid glow burns round us so, 
With its seven-dyed splendor above and below, 
We rejoice at the storm-king’s ire. 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CaPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 
BY REV. G. H. HEPWORTH. 


T is no ‘common victory which we 

have won! It is nothing *LEss 
than the triumph of 'tFREE * SPEECH, 
free 1rHOUGHT throughout the *con- 
TINENT; the ADOPTION everywhere 
in America of those ‘TRUTHS that 
have ALWAys been so dear to us. 
HEREAFTER the “FiacG shall mean 
more than ever. The -sTAIN has 
been washed out in ‘TEARS and 
‘BLOOD; a new 8ERA has begun; the 
gray streaks of ANOTHER and a 
BETTER political day are breaking 
through the clouds; *SLAVERY’ is 
DEAD, *FREEDOM has been crystal- 
lized into LAW; *juSTICE has become 
& POSSIBILITY, and the ark of our na- 
tional covenant, held up in the arms 
of the largest-hearted *HEROISM and 
‘PATRIOTISM the world has yet seen, 
has been carried ‘sAFELY through 
the sea of BLoopD, and placed in sE- 
CURITY upon the "ETERNAL ROCK of 
a TRIUMPHANT *REPUBLICANISM. 

Fellow-citizens, I CONGRATULATE 
you upon the ACHIEVEMENTS of the 
SPAST, and the transcendent *HOPES 
of the FuTURE. Let us look forward 
to the HOUR, not far distant, when 
*aLL the people of this country shall 
be bound together more CLOSELY 
than ever BEFORE by a common “IN- 
TEREST and 'purRPosE. Our breth- 
ren of the °souTH, redeemed from the 
fatal error of three generations, shall 
till the rich soil. with FREE hands, 
and confess that *LABoR, urged by 
the WHIP, can never COMPETE with 
that EARNEST and AMBITIOUS toil 
which always marks the *FREEMAN. 
Our brethren of the *°wEst — HARDY, 
STURDY, BRAVE, and TRUE — shall 
"EDUCATE the millions who find a 
home in the great prairies, and de- 
velop the marvellous resources of a 
region RICHER than our THOUGHT or 
HOPE; and **Ngw ENGLAND, God 
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GRANT it, shall *kEEP her place at the head 
of every PROGRESSIVE and REFORMATORY 
movement. THEN we shall be *onr people, 
from the shores washed by the *ATLANTIC to 
the WESTERN slope, where the mild *Pactric 
sings its lullaby to the setting sun; and from 
the lakes of the ‘NorTH to the warm gulf of 
the *‘souTH; while over us all shall wave the 
MpLaG that means “LIBERTY and *yustTicE 
for ALL. 


HARRIET HOSMER. 
BY MISS C. G. CHASE. 


FTER Miss Hosmer had for some time 
continued her art-studies with unflagging 
zeal, her father suggested that she should go to 
the Medical Coilege in St. Louis, to study anat- 
omy under Professor McDowell, who had been 
the teacher of a number of renowned sculptors, 
and was his personal friend. The daughter was 
delighted by the proposal, and was soon settled 
at St. Louis, where she found a happy home 
with one of her old Lenox schoolmates. Pro- 
fessor McDowell took great interest in her rap- 
id progress, and not only permitted her to be 
with him when he was preparing dissections 
for his lectures, but sometimes gave her private 
instruction on these occasions. She was at 
liberty to use the college freely; and, possibly 
owing to the report that she carried pistols in 
her belt, was able without molestation to avail 
herself of all her advantages, as fully as though, 
like the other students, she were a young man. 
At the close of the long term, she was presented 
with a diploma, certifying her knowledge of 
anatomy. Meanwhile, to evince her gratitude 
to her kind friend Dr. McDowell, she had 
carved, from a bust of him made by a distin- 
guished sculptor, a life-size medallion in mar- 
ble, which was placed in the college museum. 
The young lady’s college career was now 
successfully ended; but she was not quite 
prepared to retrace her way homeward. Her 
heart was bent upon seeing New Orleans. The 
time of year was not a desirable one for a so- 
journ in the.Crescent City, and she found none 
of her. special acquaintances inclined to ac- 
company her. She therefore started without 
escort, and arrived at her destination in safety, 
although on her passage down the Mississippi 
she encountered a number of boats that had 
stranded on account of the shallowness of the 
river at that time. She spent a week in the 
interesting city, sleeping on board the steamer 
in which she had taken passage, and visiting 
all “the lions” of the place. After reascend- 
ing the river, our energetic traveller repaired 
to Dubuque. Here she explored the lead 
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mines, to which she descended in a bucket. 
She was drawn up again unharmed, but hav- 
ing had a hair-breadth escape of losing her 
life in the ardor of sight-seeing. None of her 
friends were acquainted with her whereabouts 
at the time; and, had the terrible accident 
which threatened her actually taken place, her 
fate might have remained a secret even longer 
than that of Ginevra, the fair young girl who 
playfully hid herself in the trunk, — 


“ When a spring lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down forever!” 


Miss Hosmer happily was able to add to the 
minerals ip her collection of curiosities a piece 
of lead ore, which she bore away in safety and 
triumph from this perilous adventure. Noth- 
ing daunted by the previous dangers of her 
travels, she now proceeded to the famous Falls 
of St. Anthony. She mingled among the In- 
dians in the vicinity of this charming cascade, 
rendering herself very entertaining to these 
children of the forest. The accomplished 
young lady smoked a long pipe with a Da- 
cotah chief, and was presented with it as a 
token of the wild prince’s esteem and friend- 
ship. Her ambition was here excited to reach 
the summit of a mountain which no woman 
had ever ascended; and she performed the 
exploit as courageously as, in earlier days, she 
climbed to the top of the high forest tree. 
The people living in the neighborhood of the 
mountain so greatly admired her spirit and 
perseverance that they named the eminence 
“Hosmer’s Height.” 

Finally, the adventurous maiden was con- 
tent to wend her way to New England. Once 
more under her father’s roof, she vigorously 
resumed the work of her chosen sphere of art. 
She had already practised in the way of copy- 
ing. Now she undertook to carve an original 
bust, to be-called Hesper, the poetical name of 
the evening star. Her design was to repre- 
sent a lovely maiden, lulled to sleep by the 
sound of distant music, a star shining upon 
her youthful brow, and under her breast the 
crescent moon. The bust, when completed, 
was a perfect success, and warmly praised. It 
cost the young art-student many months of 
hard work, for she wrought in a manner more 
laborious than is customary with sculptors. In 
Rome, the artist prepares with his own hands 
a clay model of his design; this is cast in plas- 
ter, and then workmen are employed to cut it 
out of marble. The sculptor himself only gives 
the finishing touches to his piece of statuary, or 
exeeutes some particularly difficult parts. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











BASE BALL MATOHES. 


E have already given the result of the 

great game between the Mutuals and 
the Athletics. Bob says ten thousand people 
were present. — Leslie reports three games for 
the championship of 
Connecticut, 
played by the Pequots and the New Britain 
Club. The first, played at New London, was 
closely contested, and resulted — Pequots, 48; 
New Britains, 47. The second was played at 
New Britain, resulting in a bad beat for the 
champions: New Britains, 60; Pequots, 4o. 
The final and decisive game took place at 
New Haven, August 19. The Pequots re- 
tained the championship by a score of 18 to 15. 
— P. H. reports the game between the Lowells 
and the Trimountains for the championship of 
New England, 
which was played at Riverside Park, August 31. 
From three to five thousand spectators were 
present. Asa whole, the game was superior 
to any contest played this season, excepting, . 
perhaps, the game between the Athletics and 
the Harvards. The Lowells were victorious, 
the score standing — Lowells, 20; Trimoun- 
tains, 16. — C. W. M. reports a game at 
Rutland, Vt., 
between the first nine of the Rough and Ready 
and the Kellington Club, which resulted as fol-- 
lows: Rough and Readys, 50; Kellingtons, 60. 


To TELL ANY NUMBER THOUGHT oF. — Tell 
the person to take one from the number thought 
of and double the remainder; take one from 
this product and to the remainder add the num- 
ber thought of. To this sum add three, and 
ask him to tell you the result. If you then take 
one third of the result, you will get the number 
thought of. CARYL M. 


SELLs. — How many oysters can a man eat 
onanempty stomach? Only one; for his stom- 
ach will not be empty after he has eaten one. 

Every time that horse in the vane on the 
stable dears the clock strike twelve, he neighs 
twelve times. 
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852. Belfast. 853. Indiana. 854. Violet. 
855. Clover. 856. Sweet William. 857. Fox- 
glove. 858. Venus fly-trap. 859. Rye. 860. 
M-Adam. 861. S-quire. 862. Kingbird. 863. 
Wild pigeon. 864. Golden robin. 865. Wood- 
pecker. 866. Condor. 867. The woodthrush. 
868. Nightingale. 869. Bald eagle. 870. Day- 
ton. 871. Warsaw. 872. Madison. 873. Cats- 
kill. 874. (PUT in HER) (ten) (door) (heart) 
the A (spire) (ring) (flame) of (gold) N (Sover 
eighty + 2 — k = eignty) — Put in her tender 
heart the aspiring flame of golden sovereignty. 
875. Pay to-day, and trust you to-morrow. 
876. Cocoa. 877. Footman. 878. Hamlet. 
879. Acity in Massachusetts. 880. A. Lincoln. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

883. My first is in pea, but not in bean; 

My second is in fleshy, but not in lean; 

My third is in rat, but not in mouse; 

My fourth is in barn, never in house; 

My fifth is in minute, but not in year; 

My sixth is in limb, but not in ear; 

My seventh is in deaf, but not in hearing; 

My eighth is in joys, but not in fearing; 

My whole are things that are very old, 

And are said to contain treasures untold. 
Tommy TICKNOCK. 





GEOGRAPHICAL QuEsTIONs. 

884. Why is France like Van Amburgh’s me- 
nagerie? 885. Why is France like an uncle? 
886. Why i is France like a man’s body? 883, 
Why is Ireland like a fencing-master? 899, 
Why should the inhabitants of New Ulster 
never want for food? 889. Why is a page with 
nothing upon it like a mount in Europe? 

Litrtre Boy Buve. 


REBUS. 


aT Hee 
mE t, (Yay _ q 


Dovsie Acrostic, ache 
in which the initials read down, and the finals 
up, name a famous Union general : — 

891. 1. The father of Jupiter. 2. A city of 
Cuba. 3. A final. 4. A weight of matter 
equalling thirty ounces. 5. An intruder. 6. 
A river of Europe. 7. Anexclamation. 8 A 
Greek deity. ITHAaca. 

Sans-TETEs. 

892. Take from a fireplace, and leave the 
terrestrial globe. 893. Take from a word for 
elevation, and leave a number. 894." Take 
from an answer, and leave an answer. 895. 
Take from a set of pupils, and leave a girl. 
896. Take from a word for ‘‘ clothed,” and leave 
a boy. 897. Take from part of the head, and 
leave a card. 898. Take from a brute, and 
leaye a point in the compass. 899. Take from 
a butchery, and leave convulsive merriment. 
goo. Take from an adverb, and leave an ad- 
verb. got. Take from a scabbard, and leave a 
shrub. go2. Take from an odor, and leave a 
coin., 903. Take from a flower, and leave a 
writing-fluid. 904. Take from a small hand- 
cart, and leave an Indian weapon. 905. Take 
from a cultivated piece of land, and leave part 
of the body. Ros Roy. 

MusicaL REBUSES. 


907- 


906. 


rTryTy 
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OR several months we have accepted no 

geographical rebuses which contain any 
letters not used as symbols. Harry Howe’s 
has one letter. The prize articles will be pub- 
lished as soon as our space permits. Harry 
would like letters and autographs from such 
members of the family as are disposed to send 
them — Williamsburgh, N. Y. — C. J.’s rebus 
has too many words. — Karl asks lots of ques- 
tions. We don’t object to his opinions about 
Prussia and France, though we differ. He 
wishes Mr. Wheeler to tell him something 
about Louis XVI.; would like to have base 
ball matches left out. We take the rebuses as 
they come, long or short. Right in regard to 
Willy Wisp. We don’t club. — Hunky Chunky 
says, — 

“ Accept these efforts, such as they are, 


And use not the paper to light your cigar.” 


No; but Hannah will light the fire with it, for 
it is only fair. — Wide Awake’s cross-word 
shall be saved; but we can do nothing with 
those ‘‘ April showers,” except keep “ out from 
under.” — Marie’s double acrostic shall have a 
place. — L. B. sends us a conundrum which 
he made while at school; we hope it was not 
suggested by “‘ circumstances :” ** Why are bed- 
bugs — ugh! — like potatoes? Because they 
grow in beds;” only potatoes don’t, generally. 

Bobby Bright sends no answer to his enigma. 
~ We feel obliged to wait till Atlantic “sends 
forth” some better rebuses. —- Jack Somers — 
we expect to hear from Granther Green next — 
sends us a single acrostic, which it will hardly 
pay to publish. — Bleomas, Box 2672, New 
York, would like to hear from Kingston or 
Rondout again, having written to Kingston 
and had his letter returned. — The ‘“ Optic 
Base Ball Club,” Philadelphia, send us a let- 
ter. We are exceedingly obliged to the young 
gentlemen composing the club for the unmer- 
ited honor bestowed upon our humble pseu- 
donyme. We send a cordial greeting to the 
members, all of whom take the Magazine; thus 
Proving that they are common-sense young 
men. We are proud of them. —S. L. M.’s 
sheet puzzle shall go in. 





There are too many printed words in 
E. A., Jr.’s rebus. He is a sensible corre- 
spondent, and is satisfied to have things re- 
main as they are; he likes the fairy story, but 
don’t like the base ball matches. Our publish- 
ers are very particular about mailing the Mag- 
azines. — We read C. C. H’s letter ¢hrough 
with very great pleasure. His Base Ball Club 
call themselves the ‘‘ Blennerhassetts,” which 
is a very good name. Of course O. M. does 
not permit us to comment on his kind words 
about books. — We take a ‘load of wood” 
from Yorick’s pile. — J. W. wishes to receive 
some compensation for the many puzzles he 
has sent us, if they are worth it; and if not, 
he will not write any more. Send in the bill, 
and we will — publish it. About how much 
is the market value of this one: “Bvrly — 
what city?” 

Jack Spratt’s rebus shall take its chance. 
Jack “‘ only asks a little spot, in which to write 
forget me not.” What shall it be, Jack, a ten- 
spot, or a spot on the sun? Chalk it down, 
Jack. — Tip Top — ‘‘ no puzzles” — sends us 
the constitution and by-laws of the Young 
America Yacht Club, which he wishes to form, 
and of which we find ourself the commodore, 
on paper. Our boat Bessie is to be No. 1, and 
the Tip Top, No. 2. All members must be un- 
der twenty-one. Bah! we are ruled out, and 
can’t be commodore, after all; but it is a pleas- 
ure to think that our flag was to have a strip 
of red cloth across the end. All naval officers, 
from a lieutenant to an admiral, all sea cap- 
tains and mates, and the members of the Bos- 
ton Yacht Club, are to be considered honorary 
members. We belong to the B. Y. C. now; 
but the Y. A. Y. C. is a Tip Top idea. 

S. H. will find a good description of the sea 
anemone (acéizia) in the new American Cy- 
clopedia. — Sylvan Grove’s reversions shall 
be used. He believes in fairy stories. — Jack 
Somers’s problem is the best thing in his let- 
ter. — Little Boy Blue would like to correspond 
with our family — 280 Second Street, New 
York. His Avec Pieds suit us best. 

G. E. M. is a very good-looking young fel- 
low, and highly complimentary in his remarks; 
but we shall have to be the ‘‘ mean old thing” 
he suggests, for the rebuses will not do. — Gold 
Pen votes for the fairies. — Knick Knax, no 
answers except to Canton, which won't do. — 
We don’t remember where the Lake Forest 
Gem, and Punch, the printer’s paper, are pub- 
lished. — We have already published several 
of Staun’s rebuses, but we will use Candia. — 
Edith H.’s matter has all been used before — 
sorry. 
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OUR BOYS AS AUTHORS. 


UR Boys are ambitious to become au- 

thors; about twenty manuscripts from 
them, some of which, we are sorry to say, are 
stolen outright; and others, though rather 
crude, are highly creditable to their authors. 
We cannot publish them, except one or two 
as specimens of what the boys can do. We 
insert one of them on this page, which the 
author says ‘is original — was composed and 
written by himself.” 


THE HISTORY OF MY PETS. 
BY WIDE AWAKE. 


HE first pets which I remember having 
were a rooster and a bantam hen. I was 
very careful of them; but, as luck would 
have it, they got along very happily until it 
came to the “‘sticking point,” when the roost- 
er, finding he was rejected, committed suicide. 


One night I heard a great commotion in the 
hen-house, and on going there I found my 


bantam dead. I supposed it was the ghost of 
the rooster that brought it to this sudden ter- 
minus, though I did not see any. But subse- 
quently I found marks of teeth in the body, 
which proved that the ghost, in obedience to 
the laws of the Pythagorean sect, had assumed 
the form and nature of a dog. 

Next in order comes a cat; but as she was 
more fond of giving us serenades than indulg- 
ing in any useful pursuit, we concluded to dis- 
pense with her. One day we took her a mile 
or so out of town, and then proceeded to “ let 
the cat out of the bag.” But she, thinking 
that new friends were false friends, concluded 
to stick to her old ones;. so the next morning 
found her back, giving us music, which, com- 
pared with that of a hand-organ, was delicious. 
We then took her down to the river, into which 
we ‘Jet her slip.” Then it appeared that she 
had not visited New York during the summer, 
as she did not perfectly understand the art of 
Leander, and so she found a watery bier, 
which, by the way, did not closely resemble 
the watery beer found on most of our corners. 

My two next pets were a dog and a rabbit, 
good for forming a happy family; but you 
shall hear how they tuvned out. One day the 
rabbit, endeavoring to get its liberty, was bur- 





rowing, and, being followed by the dog, the 
two were made one, or some other circum- 
stance happened, as the rabbit was not seen 
after, nothing but his fur remaining. I sup- 
pose he cast that off before putting on his 
wedding suit. Thus he obtained his release 
from the thraldom of this world. The fate of 
the dog was miserable in the extreme. In 
attempting to swallow the coarse comb of a 
rooster he killed, he was tickled to death. 

My next pet was a canary-bird, who was a 
beautiful singer, but no copyist; for in trying 
to imitate the notes of a nightingale, it fell 
down dead, thus proving the danger of hay- 
ing rivals, and of coveting that which is not 
our own. 

I had next a pair of pigeons; but one day, 
as the male was soaring through the air, an 
Irishman, with a blunderbuss in his hand, 
wishing to try an experiment, viz., whether 
the shot or the fall of the bird killed it, tried 
both, and both succeeded. The mate died of 
a broken heart. 

Next come some white mice, who received 
their quietus in the following manner. One 
of the neighbors had a cat, who indulged in 
innocent pastimes; and one day I discovered 
her playing most harmlessly with the mice, 
her paw uplifted, her tail waving majestically, 
her hair standing on end, her eyes protruding, 
and other attitudes of affection. I was struck 
with horror! and in another moment she had 
struck them, and they quietly ‘“ kicked the 
bucket.” 

My last pet was a rattlesnake, which I pro- 
cured for my baby brother, thinking the rattle 
would please-him; but not so with my grand- 
mother, who compelled it to take ‘“ French 
leave,” under the compulsion of a pitchfork; 
and she also forbade the entrance of any more 
pets within her domains. 

I am nowin.a great pet at the loss of my 
pets; but I suppose that will eventually cool 
down and depart into the land of shades, to 
dwell with my other pets. 


New Stories. — According to the pro- 
gramme, our readers will find in this number 
the first chapters of ‘Seek and Find, or The 
Adventures of a Smart Boy,” in which Ernest 
Thornton struggles for and obtains certain 
rights which have been wrested from him. A 
young lady is introduced in the first chapter, 
and perhaps the reader will share the interest 
and sympathy which Ernest and Bob Hale 
manifested in her case. The beginning of 
“The Wonderful Journey” also appears, and 
this story will be completed in four numbers. 





